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Jungles, or rain forests, are lush, green areas teeming with life of all shapes and 
sizes. Although they only cover about two percent of the earth’s surface, they’re 
home to fifty percent of all plants and animals. If that doesn’t describe how vital 
they are, consider this: A four-square-mile (ten-square-kilometer) area of a 
rainforest can contain as many as 1,500 plants, 750 species of trees, 400 species of 
birds, and 150 species of butterflies. 

The good news about the jungle is that water and food are plentiful. The bad 
news is twofold: 

1. The jungle’s thick overhead canopy makes it nearly impossible for anyone to 
spot you. 

2. There are lots of things that can kill you, including mosquitoes carrying 
malaria, small brightly colored poison dart frogs, snakes, poisonous plants, and 
even jaguars and tigers. 

Stay or move away from snakes, particularly boa constrictors, coral snakes, and 
fer-de-lances. Try to avoid insects. They can cause serious allergic reactions. 
Learn from the natives, who rub garlic on themselves to ward off bugs and 
snakes. 

If you encounter a jaguar, never run from it. Walk toward it while shouting 
and clapping. 


Tropical areas can be described as: 

• Secondary jungles 

• Tropical rain forests 

• Semi-evergreen seasonal and monsoon forests 

• Tropical scrub and thorn forests 

• Tropical savannas 

• Saltwater swamps 

• Freshwater swamps 



Secondary Jungles 

Similar to rain forests. The difference is that sunlight does penetrate to the 
jungle floor in secondary jungles. Such growth is typical along riverbanks, on 
jungle fringes, and where people have cleared the rain forest. 

Tropical Rain Forests 

Found across the equator in the Amazon and Congo basins, parts of Indonesia, 
and several Pacific islands. Rain forests are characterized by their climate, which 
includes about three and one-half meters of rainfall throughout the year, and 
temperatures ranging from about 90 degrees Fahrenheit during the day to 70 
degrees Fahrenheit at night. 

Rain forests typically have five layers of vegetation: 

1. Jungle trees rise from buttress roots to heights of sixty meters. 

2. Smaller trees produce a canopy so thick that little light reaches the jungle floor. 

3. Seedlings struggle beneath them to reach light and masses of vines and lianas 
twist up to the sun. 

4. Ferns, mosses, and herbaceous plants push through a thick carpet of leaves. 

5. A large variety of fungi grow on leaves and fallen tree trunks. 

Since little light reaches the jungle floor, there is little undergrowth to hamper 
movement. But dense growth limits visibility to about fifty meters, making it easy 
to lose your sense of direction. And the thick canopy makes it extremely difficult 
to be spotted by aircraft. 

Semi-Evergreen Seasonal and Monsoon Forests 

Found in parts of Columbia, Venezuela, and the Amazon basin in South 
America; in portions of coastal southeast Kenya, Tanzania, and Mozambique in 
Africa; and in northeastern India, much of Burma (Republic of the Union of 
Myanmar), Thailand, Indochina, Java, and parts of other Indonesian islands. 

These forests are characterized by two stories of tree strata. Those in the upper 
story average eighteen to twenty-four meters while those in the lower story 
average seven to thirteen meters. The diameter of both strata of trees averages 
one-half meter, and their leaves fall during seasonal droughts. With the exception 
of sago, nipa, and coconut palms, the same edible plants grow in these areas as in 
the tropical rain forests. 

Tropical Scrub and Thorn Forests 

Found on the west coast of Mexico, Yucatan peninsula, Venezuela, and Brazil; 


on the northwest coast and central parts of Africa; and in Asia, Turkestan, and 
India. They have five main characteristics: 

1. There is a clearly defined dry season. 

2. Trees are leafless during the dry season. 

3. Fires occur frequently during the dry season. 

4. The ground is bare except for a few tufted plants in bunches; grasses are 
uncommon. 

4. Plants with thorns predominate. 

When traveling through these areas, keep in mind that while plants are 
abundant during the rainy season, you will find it hard to obtain food plants 
during the dry season. 

Tropical Savannas 

Found within the tropical zones in South America and Africa, including parts 
of Venezuela, Brazil, and the Guianas in South America; and the southern Sahara 
(north-central Cameroon, Gabon, and southern Sudan), Benin, Togo, most of 
Nigeria, northeastern Zaire, northern Uganda, western Kenya, part of Malawi, 
part of Tanzania, southern Zimbabwe, Mozambique, and western Madagascar in 
Africa. They look like broad, grassy meadows with trees spaced at wide intervals. 

Saltwater Swamps 

Found in West Africa, Madagascar, Malaysia, the Pacific islands, Central and 
South America, and at the mouth of the Ganges River in India. Common in 
coastal areas subject to tidal flooding, saltwater swamps have tides that can vary as 
much as twelve meters and have a large variety of hostile creatures, from leeches 
and insects to crocodiles and caimans. Avoid these swamps if possible. 

Mangrove trees thrive in these swamps, and can reach heights of twelve meters. 
Their tangled roots are an obstacle to movement. Visibility in this type of swamp 
is poor. 

Freshwater Swamps 

Found in low-lying inland areas and characterized by masses of thorny 
undergrowth, reeds, grasses, and occasional short palms that reduce visibility and 
make travel difficult. There are often islands that dot these swamps, allowing you 
to get out of the water. Wildlife is abundant. 


Knowledge of field skills, the ability to improvise, and the application of the 


principles of survival will increase your prospects of survival. Don’t be afraid of 
being alone in the jungle, as fear can lead to panic. And panic can lead to 
exhaustion and decrease your odds of survival. 

One of the worst aspects of a jungle is the density of the vegetation, which 
makes it difficult to navigate. To get a better viewpoint of your surroundings, 
look for a high area that is not obstructed or climb a tree and get above the 
canopy. If you see depressions in the jungle where one side is higher than the 
other, that could be a river, which means civilization may be nearby. 

Nature will provide water, food, and plenty of materials for building shelters. 

Everything in the jungle thrives, including disease germs and parasites that 
breed at an alarming rate. 

Indigenous peoples have lived for hundreds of years by hunting and gathering. 
However, it will take a non-native significant time to get used to the conditions 
and activity of tropical survival. 


Weather in a jungle environment can be harsh. High temperatures, heavy 
rainfall, and oppressive humidity characterize equatorial and subtropical regions, 
except at high altitudes. At low altitudes, temperature variation is seldom less than 
50 degrees Fahrenheit and is often more than 95 degrees Fahrenheit. At altitudes 
over 1,500 meters, ice often forms at night. The rain has a cooling effect but 
when it stops, the temperature soars. 

Rainfall can be heavy, depending on the season, often accompanied by thunder 
and lightning. Sudden rain beats on the tree canopy, turning trickles into raging 
torrents and causing rivers to rise. Jut as suddenly, the rain stops. Violent storms 
may occur, usually toward the end of the summer months. 

Hurricanes, cyclones, and typhoons develop over the sea and rush inland, 
causing tidal waves and devastation ashore. In choosing bivy sites, make sure 
you’re located above potential flooding. Prevailing winds vary between winter 
and summer. During the dry season rains falls only once a day, while the 
monsoon season has continuous rain. 

Tropical days and nights are of equal length. Darkness falls quickly and 
daybreak is just as sudden. 


Because of the thick canopy found in most jungle areas, it’s unlikely you’ll be 
spotted from the air and rescued. You’ll probably have to travel to reach safety. 

If you’re the victim of an aircraft crash, the most important items to take with 



you from the crash site are a machete, compass, first-aid kit, and a parachute or 
other material for use as mosquito netting and shelter. 

1. Take shelter from tropical rain, sun, and insects. Malaria-carrying mosquitoes 
and other insects are immediate dangers. 

2. Do not leave the crash area immediately, as rescuers may be looking for you. If 
you do decide to leave, don’t do so without carefully marking your route. Use 
your compass and know what direction you are taking. 

3. In the tropics, even the smallest scratch can quickly become dangerously 
infected. Promptly treat any wound, no matter how minor. 

Water 

The good news is that if you’re trapped in a tropical environment, the chances 
are that water is abundant—in the form of springs, rivers, and lakes. But initially 
you may have trouble finding it. Often you can get nearly clear water from 
muddy streams or lakes by digging a hole in sandy soil about one meter from the 
bank. Water will seep into the hole. Make sure to purify any water obtained in 
this manner. 

Animals as Signs of Water 

Grazing animals such as deer are rarely far from water and usually drink at 
dawn and dusk. Look for converging game trails, which will often lead to water. 

Grain-eating birds, such as finches and pigeons, are never far from water. They 
also drink at dawn and dusk. When they fly straight and low, they are heading for 
water. When returning from water, they are full and will fly from tree to tree, 
resting frequently. Do not rely on water birds, or hawks, eagles, and other birds 
of prey. Water birds fly long distances without stopping, and birds of prey get 
liquids from their victims. 

Insects, especially bees, are often good indicators of water. Bees seldom range 
more than six kilometers from their nests or hives and usually will have a water 
source in this range. Ants also need water. A column of ants marching up a tree is 
going to a small reservoir of trapped water. Most flies stay within one hundred 
meters of water, especially the European mason fly, easily recognized by its 
iridescent-green body. Human tracks will usually lead to a well, borehole, or 
soak. Scrub or rocks may cover it to reduce evaporation. Replace the cover after 
use. 

Water from Plants 

1. Vines with rough bark and shoots about five centimeters thick can be a useful 
source of water. The poisonous ones yield a sticky, milky sap when cut. 


Nonpoisonous vines will give a clear fluid. Some vines cause a skin irritation 
on contact; therefore, let the liquid drip into your mouth, rather than put your 
mouth to the vine. Preferably, use some type of container. 

2. Roots. The water tree, desert oak, and bloodwood have roots that grow near 
the surface. Pry them out of the ground and cut them into thirty-centimeter 
lengths. Remove the bark and suck out the moisture, or shave the root to a 
pulp and squeeze it over your mouth. 

3. Palm Trees. Buri, coconut, and nipa palms all contain a sugary fluid that is 
very good to drink. To obtain the liquid, bend a flowering stalk downward and 
cut off its tip. If you cut a thin slice off the stalk every twelve hours, the flow 
will renew, making it possible to collect up to a liter per day. Nipa palm shoots 
grow from the base, so you can work at ground level. On grown trees of other 
species, you may have to climb them to reach a flowering stalk. Coconut milk 
has a large water content but may contain a strong laxative in ripe nuts. 
Drinking too much of this mi lk may cause you to lose more fluid than you 
drink. 

Water from Condensation 

Sometimes, rather than digging for roots, it’s easier to let a plant produce water 
for you in the form of condensation. If you tie a clear plastic bag around a green, 
leafy branch, water in the leaves will evaporate and condense in the bag. You can 
get the same result from placing cut vegetation in a plastic bag. 

Food 

In the jungle, it may not be worth wasting energy hunting animals or setting 
traps since there are typically plenty of plants to eat. Take the time to familiarize 
yourself with edible plants of the region in which you are traveling before you set 
out on a trip. But if you’re in the jungle and not sure a particular plant is edible 
or not, avoid it! Many plants in the jungle are poisonous. 

Tropical Zone Food Plants 

Unless you can positively identify edible plants, it’s safer to begin with palms, 
bamboos, and common fruits. The list below identifies some of the most 
common foods: 

• Bael fruit (Aegle marmelos) 

• Bamboo (various species) 

• Banana or plantain (Musa species) 

• Bignay (Anti esma bunius) 


• Breadfruit (Artrocarpus incisa) 

• Coconut palm ( Cocos nucifera ) 

• Fishtail palm ( Caryota mens) 

• Horseradish tree (Moringa pterygosperma ) 

• Lotus ( Nelumbo species) 

• Mango ( Mangifera indica) 

• Manioc ( Manihot utillissima ) 

• Nipa palm (. Nipa fruticans) 

• Papaya ( Carica papaya ) 

• Persimmon (. Diospyros virginiana) 

• Rattan palm ( Calamus species) 

• Sago palm ( Metroxylon sagu) 

• Sterculia (Sterculiafoetida) 

• Sugarcane ( Saccharum officinarum) 

• Sugar palm (Arenga pinnata ) 

• Sweetsop (. Annona squamosa ) 

• Taro ( Colocasia and Alocasia species) 

• Water lily ( Nymphaea odorata ) 

• Wild fig ( Ficus species) 

• Wild rice ( Zizania aquatica ) 

• Wild yam ( Dioscorea species) 

Rain forests are also full of biologically active compounds, many of which you 
can use for food or medicine. You can eat edible tubers such as potato, yucca, 
and boniato, but be sure you can distinguish edible tubers from poisonous ones. 

Shelter 

Local weather and predators will determine your shelter needs. Do you need 
warmth or just a roof? Are there animals or insects that you need avoid? Falling 
trees and branches are the biggest killers of people in the jungle, so if you have to 
make a bivy or a camp, find clear ground. 

The Maya use cohune palm fronds to build thatched roofs on their huts. These 
roofs will withstand rain and wind and can last up to fifteen years. 

Navigation 

Trekking in the jungle can be hazardous. Watch where you tread. Step over a 
log or grab a vine without looking, and you could get stung or bitten. 

With practice, movement through thick undergrowth and jungle can be done 



efficiently. Always wear long sleeves and long pants to avoid sunburn, rashes, 
cuts, and scratches. 

To move easily, you must develop “jungle eye,” which means that you 
shouldn’t concentrate on the pattern of bushes and trees immediately in front of 
you. Instead, focus on the jungle further out and find natural breaks in the foliage. 
Try looking through the jungle, not at it. Stop occasionally to examine the jungle 
floor. Look for game trails that you can follow. 

Stay alert and move slowly and steadily through dense forest or jungle. Stop 
periodically to listen and gain your bearings. If available, use a machete to cut 
through dense vegetation, but don’t cut unnecessarily or you’ll quickly wear 
yourself out. If using a machete, stroke upward when cutting vines to reduce 
noise, since sound carries long distances in the jungle. Use a stick to part the 
vegetation. A stick will also help dislodge biting ants, spiders, or snakes. Do not 
grasp at brush or vines when climbing slopes. They may contain irritating spines, 
black palm, or sharp thorns. 

Many jungle and forest animals follow game trails. These trails wind and cross 
but frequently lead to water or clearings. Use them if they lead in the general 
direction that you want to go. 

In many countries, electric and telephone lines run for miles through sparsely 
inhabited areas. Usually, the right-of-way is clear enough to facilitate relatively 
easy travel. When traveling along these lines, be careful as you approach 
transformer and relay stations. 

The sun and stars are always reliable navigational tools. 


If you find yourself in a life or death struggle for survival and you do not have 
your second or third line gear with you, it is likely that you’re wearing your only 
available clothing. In the jungle, understand that your clothing will wear out 
quickly, so take time to preserve the clothing available to you. Once it’s gone, 
you’ll become more exposed to the elements and thus more susceptible to 
injuries and disease. 

Main Items: 

T-shirts/undershirts: If you have one of these, I recommend you take it off 
and stow it away during daytime movement. You can remove your outer shirt 
and put on the t-shirt/undershirt once you’ve finished moving for the day. 
Changing out of sweaty outerwear and into a t-shirt or undershirt will be 
refreshing while affording you an opportunity to wash and dry your outer shirt. 



Underwear: Don’t wear underwear in the jungle, as they cause chaffing and 
rashes. If you do have underwear, wash it at the first opportunity and stow it 
away except to use as a washrag or bandage for blistered feet, lacerations, infected 
insect bites/stings, and so on. A clean pair thrown over your head at night might 
just prevent the mosquitoes from stinging your face, ears, and neck. 

Outer clothing: If you find yourself alone in the jungle, hopefully you’re 
already dressed appropriately for facing possible survival situations. Your pants and 
shirt should be loose fitting and have multiple cargo pockets where you can stow 
needed items (first line gear) such as a compass, GPS, signal mirror, and so on. 
Outer clothing will protect you from the vines, thorns, rocks, insects, sun, and 
other things you might brush against or face while moving through the jungle. 
Conversely, it is your outer clothing that is most subject to damage. Therefore, 
you must take the time to inspect and care for your outer clothing, ideally once a 
day. If your clothing rips, take the time to repair it as soon as possible; if you wait 
too long, that tear might become a significant rip that will ultimately turn your 
outerwear into a non-wearable rag! 

Try to wash your outerwear at least once every two days. Simply immerse your 
outerwear in a water source and gently wring out the water. Repeat this a few 
times to rid the outerwear of caked-on dirt, sweat, and body salt. Dry your 
outerwear in the shade by laying the items on the ground or by hanging them on 
limbs or vines. Never dry clothing in direct sunlight, as doing this will weaken 
the fabric. 

Boots: Leather footwear rots quickly in the jungle. Modern military-issue 
boots tend to hold up better than the old-style jungle boots, but the fabric on 
them still begins to weaken in a jungle environment. In order to take care of your 
boots, immerse them in water at least once every two days, preferably in the late 
afternoon when you have stopped moving for the day. To prevent inadvertent 
punctures or rips, rub your boots only with your hands to remove caked-on 
mud. While washing your boots, keep the laces laced and the insoles inside of the 
boots. After gently washing your boots, inspect them for damage, and then 
remove the laces and insoles to dry these separately. It’s best to place two sticks 
into the ground and hang your boots upside down, one on each stick (the stick 
goes inside of the boot). Hang your bootlaces above the ground to air-dry and 
wring out your insoles before hanging these to air out and dry. Again, don’t dry 
your boots and accessories in direct sunlight! Before moving the next day, 
reassemble each boot and rub moist mud all around the outside fabric in order to 
give the boots a protective covering. Finally, if you have animal fat in your 



possession, you can rub some of this fat into the fabric of your boots as well in 
order to prevent them from drying out and cracking. 

Socks: If your situation allows, wash and dry them every day when you’ve 
finished walking. Your socks need to be washed and aired out daily to reduce the 
effects of flesh-eating fungus. In time, your socks won’t have much fabric left on 
them, but don’t worry. They can be used as sweat bands while walking. While 
your socks are drying, try to air out/dry out your feet as well. 

Hats: Wash out dirt, grease, and salt daily by immersing your hat in water and 
gently wringing it out. Repeat the process as necessary. Hang in the shade to dry. 
Your hat will protect you from prolonged exposure to sunlight and consequential 
burns. If you wear a brimmed jungle or “floppy” hat, pin about a half-dozen 
safety pins on the brim for emergency use. You can also a ffi x fishing hooks for 
use in emergency situations. 

Remember, the clothes you have on you may be all you have. When they’re 
gone or unusable, your suffering will increase. So take care of what you have in a 
survival situation. 


When traveling in, around, or over jungle areas, ensure that your survival kit 
contains the following essential items: 

• Water purification tablets (iodine) 

• Plastic sheet (for building water stills) 

• Non-lubricated condoms (water storage) 

• Fire starters 

• Butane or similar lighter 

• Metal match (magnesium fire stick) 

• Waterproof matches (in waterproof container) 

• Kindling (Vaseline-coated cotton balls, pre-charred cotton material, natural 
materials) 

• Small magnifying lens 

• Knife (sturdy fixed-blade knife with a four- to six-inch blade) 

• A smaller knife for more delicate work (folding multitool, but be selective. 
Most tools are useless for survival situations.) 

• Snare wire 

• Signaling mirror 

• Compass 




• Fish hooks and line 

• Tetracycline tablets for diarrhea or infection 

• Antibacterial ointment packets 

• Solar blanket 

• Surgical blades 

• Butterfly sutures 

• Insect repellent 

• Needles and thread 

• A mobile phone + extra battery, though larger and certainly more 
expensive, satellite phones have better coverage 

• An EpiPen if you’re allergic to insect stings 

• Life-sustaining personal medication 

Tropical Coastal (but not lost at sea) Survival Kit—Add-On 
Essentials 

• Solar still material 

• Additional fishing gear 

• Heavier fishing line (Braided line is very strong, but visible. Bring 
monofilament also.) 

• Lead or other metal weights 

• Lures (jig and spoon-type lures pack well) 

• Large bandana or piece of cloth for sun protection 

• Collapsible sunglasses 

• Lip balm with high SPF rating 

Optional Coastal Kit Items—Space-permitting 

• Hand-operated emergency desalination water pump 

• Strobe light 

• Signaling flares 

Optional Land and Coastal Kit Items—Space-permitting 

• Small water-purification pump 

• Candle (“trick” birthday candles work well) 

• GPS with mapping 



• Whistle 

• Tube tent or light hammock 

• Lightweight poncho 

• Aluminum foil 

• Small flashlight and extra batteries 

• Food bars/energy bars 

• Parachute cord (550 cord) 

• Sun protection 

• Cooking kit 

• Additional first-aid material 

• Frog/fishing spear head 

• Surgical tubing and slingshot pouch 

• Assorted cable ties (many uses, from repairing broken gear to makeshift 
lashing) 

What You Don't Need 

• Rambo-style knife 

• Multitools with everything imaginable 

• Hatchet 

• Knife-sharpening stone (nature provides plenty of natural stones that work 
just fine) 

• A shovel 

• Toilet paper 

Anytime you venture off into the jungle or rain forest, you should carry the 
essentials: fire-making tools, a knife, a few water purification tablets and since 
you’re probably going to be around water, some fishing line, sinkers, hooks, and 
maybe a lure and a map and compass. 

How to Carry a Jungle Survival Kit 

Waist packs work well. You carry your knife on the belt, too. Anything that 
can be destroyed by getting wet should be carried in a waterproof container. 
Look for one of several brands of waist packs that are waterproof already. 
Naturally, fire-making tools (lighters, matches, kindling, etc.) should be kept 
completely dry. Double-packing fire material is always a good idea. Even in wet 
conditions, if you have dry kindling and can locate somewhat dry tender, you can 



start a fire. 

If you’re on the sea or in a river, you can often carry most of your survival kit 
in your PFD (personal flotation device, i.e., life jacket) pockets. The remainder 
can be in a waist pack. 

Knives with hollow handles are popular for carrying survival gear, but they 
present two problems. First, the hollow handle offers a limited amount of space. 
Second, hollow handles are weaker. And you’re going to want a survival knife 
that is extremely sturdy. That doesn’t mean that it has to be heavy or a massive 
Rambo style knife, but it should be well made. 

If you have the means to cut, pry, or split wood, coconuts, or whatever 
without using your knife, do it. Save your knife for those times when you truly 
need it. 

To use your survival knife as a hatchet, hammer the back of the blade with a 
club-like piece of wood. This is much more efficient than hacking at the wood. 
When splitting bamboo, this method works wonderfully. In fact, there’s no better 
way to do it. 


One of the most difficult problems you’ll encounter when you’re moving 
under reduced visibility is what to do when you encounter rivers. Piranhas, 
electric eels, crocodiles, and various other harmful creatures notwithstanding, the 
winding nature of jungle rivers can cause emotional stress, frustration, and 
exhaustion to the already stressed person who is simply trying to survive and 
make it back to civilization. 

Imagine slogging your way through the jungle and finding a roaring river in 
your path. You summon your strength and courage, and you cross it. Now 
you’re on the other side, elated and exhausted. You move on. Five hundred 
meters later you run into what appears to be the same roaring river again! 

Now repeat this process several times in the course of a day, then multiply it 
with several days of movement. 

Having to cross a particular jungle river once is difficult enough. But having to 
cross the same river multiple times can prove to be more than a little frustrating. 
However, if you understand the nature of jungle rivers and accept the fact that 
you are going to remain wet during most of your survival experience, there are 
ways to minimize the risks and emotional frustrations of jungle survival and 
onward movement. 

There are three basic characteristics of jungle rivers: 



1. Jungle rivers never run in a straight line. Instead, they generally 
wind back and forth like a snake. 

2. What seems to be a principal river may be nothing more than an 
estuary or offshoot of the water’s main body. Getting caught in the 
middle of these can be a frustrating and even life-threatening 
endeavor. 

3. Although it may seem that a jungle river frequently reverses its 
course, it is actually moving in one general direction, which is 
downhill and toward the sea. 

Follow these three basic rules: 

Determine which direction you need to travel to reach civili z ation. Your 
choices are: with the current (downhill) or against it (uphill). Remember, rivers 
originate in the mountains and flow downhill toward the sea. 

1. Estimate the general direction that the river is flowing. You can do this by 
walking parallel to the river and taking frequent azimuth recordings (as you 
would when navigating at every bend in the river) to learn the river’s general 
direction. In fact, you should repeat this process often during your trek. Make 
sure you’re already traveling in the direction you’ve chosen to take (upriver or 
downriver). 

2. Once you have figured out the river’s general direction, move away from one 
of the river’s bends and turn to continue walking in the general direction you 
have previously determined—upriver or down. If the river is situated to your 
left, always keep the river to that side of you. If the river is to your right, keep 
it to your right. If you continue to run into the river, move farther away from 
it, then proceed in the general direction you were going before. If you keep 
the river to one side of you, you can always “steer” on an angle toward it to 
reestablish contact with the river if you need to do so. 

3. Finally, don’t let your frustrations undermine you. Be patient. Remember, 
adjusting your direction of travel along winding jungle rivers is really a process 
of trial and error and your main source of sustaining life—water—will always 
be nearby. 

How to Survive Quicksand 

First of all, don’t panic. Despite what you might have seen in movies, it’s 
impossible for a person to become completely submerged because the human 
body is less dense than quicksand—which is a mixture of sand, clay, and saltwater. 
The worst that can happen is that you’ll sink in to just above your waist. 



When people die in quicksand, they don’t suffocate. Instead their feet become 
wedged in the densely packed sand at the bottom, and they die of thirst or 
starvation, or, if they’re near a coast, they drown in high tide. 

If you fall into quicksand (which is usually found around marshes and tidal 
pools), resist the natural instinct to kick your way out. All that does is separate the 
sand from the water, forming a very dense layer of sediment at the bottom where 
your feet are. Instead, stay calm and lean back so you get as much of your body 
surface on the water as possible. Once you start to float, move your feet—not in a 
thrashing motion—but in small circles. You want to push more water down into 
the thick sediment where your feet are. As you get more of your body on the 
water’s surface, you should be able to float free and paddle your way to solid 
ground. 

Amazon Survival 

—As Told to Andrew Taber 

Two Frenchmen traveled to the Amazon to hike an approximately seventy- 
eight—mile section of virgin forest that was supposed to take them from their drop 
point on the Approuague River to Saul, an isolated former mining town at the 
geographical center of French Guiana. 

They brought with them enough food for the eleven days they had budgeted 
for the trek, along with a compass, a machete, a sixty-square-foot tarp, and two 
hammocks. 

Some days went smoothly, and they seemed to be on track. But on other days 
it would take several hours of hacking through vines to hike just one mile. On 
the morning of the twelfth day, they realized they were in trouble. Saiil is in a 
small valley, but the route ahead of them kept rising. Exhausted and out of food, 
they had no idea where they were in terms of their destination. Were they two 
days from Saiil? Two weeks? 

They figured a search would be organized to find them, so they decided to stay 
put. They used the tarp to create a roof, and divided the tasks. One man was in 
charge of food, the second tended the fire. Since they had only one lighter, they 
kept the fire burning constantly. 

Tapping into their survival instincts, they became very primal. Since it was the 
rainy season, water wasn’t a problem. If they thought a plant was edible, one of 
the two Frenchman would try it. If he was okay the next day, they’d both eat the 
plant. They also ate beetles, bugs, and large, hairy mygale spiders (tarantulas), 
which they cooked until the venom burned off. 


Still, they were starving. So they chewed just to chew. Psychologically, they 
felt it helped. 

Occasionally, they’d hear helicopters, which they couldn’t see through the 
thick canopy. Nor could the helicopters see them. Eventually the helicopters 
stopped passing and they started to panic. 

They learned later that rescue missions did stop forty days after they had started 
their trek. 

Around that same time, they decided that they weren’t going to be found and 
they abandoned their camp. Using the stars, they calculated which way was west, 
toward Saiil, and started walking. A week later, they caught a seven-pound turtle. 
Since it was their first meat in five weeks, they ate absolutely everything—skin, 
claws, scales. They even heated the blood over the fire and drank it. They 
claimed later that it tasted fantastic. 

The following day, one of the Frenchman caught another spider. But he put it 
in his mouth before he’d cooked off all the venom. By the time he spit the spider 
out, pain engulfed the entire left side of his tongue and his lips turned numb. He 
tried to keep going in spite of the excruciating pain, but he was too weak. By this 
time he’d lost fifty-seven pounds and his partner had lost thirty-seven pounds. 

The healthier of the two made a final trek into the jungle in search of help. A 
day and a half later, a search and rescue (SAR) helicopter came and hovered 
above the treetops. A SAR gendarme rappelled 150 feet to the ground and took 
the frail, sick Frenchman in his arms. They soon tracked down the other survivor 
and after fifty-one days in the jungle, their ordeal was over. 

The two men learned later that they had walked seventy-five miles, but had 
stopped two and a half miles from Saiil. They were furious with themselves. 

And they had also been foolish. The Frenchmen had gone into the jungle with 
no local guide and had planned to travel seven miles a day. Anyone with jungle 
experience will tell you that seven miles a day in a virgin forest is ambitious. 

The two Frenchman were also badly equipped, with only one lighter between 
them and no communications kit. Had they been carrying an Iridium 9505A 
satellite phone, they could have been tracked online. They should have also 
carried flares or tethered location-marker balloons that weigh about four pounds 
and have a chemical that inflates when mixed with water. 

A simple fishing kit would have kept them supplied with readily available, 
protein-rich food. 

In the end it was their will to survive that got them through. 
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A water-purifying table at a FARC (Fuerzas Armadas Revolucionarios de Columbia) camp. 
Members of this notorious terrorist group throw river water on top of a sand-based and charcoal- 
topped bed that funnels into large plastic containers held below. This is how they purify water! 
This pic was taken at a hostage-holding camp somewhere in the jungles of Colombia.. 
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A meeting place set up in the Amazon jungle 
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Jungle canopy view 



. Jungle knives 

Thai jungle knives: They're made of high-carbon steel that really holds an edge. They have a bit 
of weight to them, too, so when you put this on the end of a stick and swing it, you can really cut 
through stuff. 



Quintana Roo, Mexico jungle 

Teddy Roosevelt’s Amazon Adventure 














Theodore Roosevelt has the distinction of being the only president who became an Amazon 
explorer. 

In 1913 Teddy and his son, Kermit, set off to Brazil to explore a recently discovered river deep 
in the Amazon jungle. Their adventure became known as the Roosevelt-Rondon Scientific 
Expedition. 

The expedition encountered problems from the start. Disease-bearing insects attacked 
members of the group, leaving them in a constant state of sickness, with festering wounds and 
high fevers. The heavy dug-out canoes provided were unsuitable to the constant rapids and 
were often lost, requiring days to build new ones. The food provisions were ill-conceived, forcing 
the team on starvation diets. Native Indian cannibals (the Cinta Large) shadowed the expedition 
and were a constant concern. Also, one of the local guides murdered another; a third was killed 
in the rapids. 

Teddy almost died from a wounded leg that became infected. His death five years later was 
blamed in part on health problems he developed during the expedition. But he survived and 
accomplished his goal of reaching the newly discovered river, which was later named after him. 


A satellite image of part of the 
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